TREATMENT  OF SHALLOW  PLACER  DEPOSITS.                   ]()<>
The larger si ones or boulders roll down the inclined bars, and are shot over a precipice (if possible) or on 1o a steep slope outside the sluice, as, unless some arrangement for removing these rocks is made, they will accumulate until they can no longer roll oil the grizzly. The higher the fall, the more eiTectively it acts in causing disintegration. Sometimes, near the head of a sluice, the gmzly is omitted, from a fall, and the boulders are retained to help in breaking up the gravel The chief disadvantage in permitting them to remain with the rest of the gravel lies in the fact that they wear out the sluice, and that much water is required to wash them down.
A mud-box is merely a, wide part of the sluice, 2-J or 3 feet wide, and 12 or more feet long, at which a man is stationed to breakup and puddle the lumps. A better, but more, expensive, appliance is a trommel or a pan with a mechanical si irrer.1
The -uHdcrc.iu'n'Ht is often used in conjunction with a drop. A. grizzly with bars placed close together allows most of the water and line material to pass through, while the coarse stuff is carried over and falls into the main sluice below. The (inc. material is carried oil by a short sluice placed at riLrht angles 1 o 1 he general direction of the main sluice, and is discharged into-the upper end of a large broad box from three to ten times as wide as the sluice, and with its long diameter parallel to the main sluice. A. number of check-boards help to distribute the stream evenly over the whole width of the box. This box, to which the name undercurrent is often given, although it properly belongs to the whole arrangement, is usually of higher grade than the sluice, having a fall of .1.0 or 15 inches per box, so that a broad shallow stream ilows over its surface. It is plentifully supplied with riflles and mercury, and is intended to catch line, gold and amalgam. The tailing from the undercurrent is discharged into the. main sluice below the drop.
Hot h grix/Iies and undercurrents are used more frequently in hydraulic mining than in shallow placer sluicing, in which the large stones are usually removed by a man with a blunt pronged fork, who also either breaks up the lumps of clay or removes them and puddles them in tubs,
The Use of Mewurij in A'fwrwf/. Mercury in added at: the head of the sluice after washing lias been in progress for a Budiciently long time for all leakages to have been stopped, and for the lowest depressions to have, been tilled in with sand. Tin* mercury is sometimes sprinkled into the. sluice, and sometimes poured into the rillles. The amount added varies with the richneHH o{ the. gravel and the magnitude of the operations, enough being added to dissolve the, amalgam formed. It is carried down the sluice and lodges in the ritllen, the greater part being retained in the first few boxes. Kn»sh supplies are introduced every few hours at the head of the1- sluice, and somef imen at various points lower down the sluice also; in particular, mercury in added to the, undercurrents, an it is especially valuable in catching the finer particles of gold which would otherwise bo lost, whilst coarse gold, can in great part/ be nuved without; mercury. Sometimes the latter is forced into the substance of the wooden riffles by driving an iron gas pipe into the wood, and filling it up with mercury, which is forced by the pressure of the column through the. pores of the wood. The amalgam then forms on. the surface and in the interstices of the blocks, and in eleaning-up this in scraped off. A better plan is to use amalgamated copper plates, which is
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